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WAY TO DELIVERANCE 


“To Me you are all My children; 
therefore I am burning with desixe 
to help all of you.” 

“Though I strongly urge you to do 
the tsutome, regard it 9s nothing else 
but an expression of My fervent de- 
sire to save Mankind.” 


God the Parent, from His parental 
solicitude to make mankind realize 
the yokigurashi, appeared in this 
world, by making the Foundress as 
His Temple. He revealed through Her 
lips the whole truth concerning His 
Creation, so that He might give the 
reason for the initiation of the mar- 
vellous way of tasuke-ichijo or the 
way to Deliverance through tsutome- 
ichijo. 

This tsutome-ichijo, or the whole- 
hearted performance of the tsutome, 
is what God teaches from His paren- 
tal love as the true road to yorozu- 
tasuke or ‘saving grace of all kinds.’ 
This tsutome is a religious service, 
which He initiated out of His desire 
to reveal His marvellous power—the 
power that had been proved at the 
time of His creating man and the 
world with no model to pattern after 
—once more in the way of tasuke- 
ichijo (the whole-hearted saving of 
mankind). Indeed, it is through this 
service that man can remodel the 
world into a world of yokigurashi, 
fully acceptable in God’s sight. 


Indeed, the tasuke-zutome is a ser- 
viee through which we are not only 
saved from disease, calamity and suf- 
fering, but also are given such a 
marvellous blessing as freedom from 
becoming sick, from dying and from 
decaying. He teaches us that this 
tsutome is a _ rel gious’ exercise, 
through which His grace is extended 
over the whole world; it is not con- 
fined to the saving of individuals 
from sickness or trouble, but enables 
the whole world to enjoy good crops, 
prosperity, and universal peace. 
Through it all humankind will learn 
to love, respect and help one another, 
awakening to the truth that ihey are 
all brothers and sisters as’ children 
of the same Parent. Indeed, through 
it all human beings will come to be 
bound together in one spirit of fel- 
lowship, and the whole world will thus 
be finally turned into that of yohi- 
gurashi. 


TENRI: A CITY OF EDUCATION 


The advancement of cultural activi- 
ties constitutes one of the fields where 
the most sincere and energetic en- 
deavour of the Tenrikyo is being de- 
voted to. This could be recognized 
at once by the fact that about one- 
half of the entire yearly budget of 
the Tenrikyo is spent for educational 
and cultural purposes. Tenri, a city 
of religion, is at the same time a city 
of culture and education. Over the 


Tenri Foreign Language School gain- 
ed the university status by the re- 
formation of the educational system 
effected in 1949. The University com- 
prises three departments: the Depart- 
ment of Literature, subdivided into 
sections of religion, national language 
(Japanese) and Japanese literature, 
the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, subdivided into sections of 
Korean, Chinese, English-American, 


Tenri University 


spacious area located to the south of 
the Mother Church are to be found 
various schools, library and other 
ezltural esteblishments, contributing 
greatly to the advancement of the 
cultural and educational standards 
not only within the Tenrikyo itself 
bat in general society at large. 

Besides the worshippers and the 
pupils of the Missionary Training 
School, one encounters in the streets 
of Tenri a great number of school 
children and _ students. Numbering 
about 6,000 in all, these include small 
children from kindergarten to stu- 
dents of university. 

The first to come into existence 
was the Tenrikyo Church School 
which was established in 1900. From 
around 1907, the Tenri Middle School, 
the Tenri Girl’s School, and, then the 
Tenri Night School were established 
in rapid succession. In 1925, on the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of 
the Foundress’ ascension, the Tenri 
Foreign Language School, the pres- 
ent Tenri University, was founded. 


German, I*rench, Russian, Spanish 
and Indonesian, and the Department 
of Physical Education. This is the 
only university in Japan with a spe- 
cial course in the Korean language. 

The Tenri Gakuen, as the entire 
educational institutions from _ the 
kindergarten to the University are 
called, is different from the Mission- 
ary Training School and the Tenri 
Kyoko in that they do not exclusively 
teach the Tenrikyo doctrines. Based, 
of course, on the religious faith, these 
institutions, above everything else, 
aim at giving full attention to inher- 
ent talent of everybody either through 
scholastic learning, through sports or 
through artistic training so that peo- 
ple may be led to a life of joy and 
contentment in every walk of life. 

All phases of culture are treated 
with equal emphas's at Tenri. Every 
field of culture is allowed to breathe 
its full; no partiality is being al- 
lowed here. This is in the hope that, 
out of this, something cosmopolitan 
will eventually grow out. 
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TEACHING OF GOD 

By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 

il. TENRIKYO GOD 
CONCEPT 


Personal God. The God who ap- 
peared in the dual principle Tsuki- 
Hi, later manifested Himself as Oya, 
as mentioned before. The transfor- 
mation and the identity of names 
were indicated in the poems (F IV 79 
and F VI 102), and the precise mo- 
ment of change is told by Miki. 

Hitherto I have taught you by the 

name of both “Moon and Sun,” 

But from now on the names shall be 

changed. (F XIV 29) 

What is the significance of the con- 
cept of Oya? This concept is another 
step toward a more concrete explana- 
tion for the Creator. This is seen in 
the terms Motonaru Oya or Original 
Parent. (Fo Vil sss <1 Xe 265 305 73)),, 
Ningen hajimeta Oya or Parent who 
created man (F VIII 75, 78; XVI 4), 
and more precisely in the following 
verses. 

Being the Creator of the following 

verses. 

I am the Parent of all human be- 

ings. (F IV 63) 

All human beings are My children 

and 

They must understand that I am 

their Parent. (F IV 79) 

Miki’s intention seems to have been 
to introduce God as a creator. If the 
people had been able to understand 
this term from the first revelation, 
Miki probably would have introduced 
this term then. However, the people 
were not ready for this term. There- 
fore, the transformation of the name 
of God, from Kami to Tsuki-Hi to 
Oya, should be understood as paral- 
leling Miki’s personal reflection on 
the God concept and also the ability 
of people to understand. It is natu- 
ral, therefore, that the term Oya was 
not emphasized until much later. 

In Tenrikyo, these three terms are 
unifiel and designated by the term 
Kam. This Kami is the absolute as 
God and the everlasting contradic- 
tion as two principles in nature, which 
may ke called the absolute self-identi- 
fication of contradiction. It is not a 
mere concept of substance, but a con- 
cept of self-evolving dynamism. Jn 
other words, this Kami is the God who 
creates Himself through negating the 


medium of His dynamism of two prin- 
ciples. The words, “Two, at the same 
time, One is indeed the Heavenly 
Reason,” signify such a dialectical 
god concept. Thus, it should be un- 
derstood as an existing God*who re- 
veals Himself in history in the sense 
of transcendence and immanence, not 
as a mere god of idea. This is clear 
in the terms such as Kami no yukoto 
or “the words of God” (F I 59), Kami 
no yukoto shikato kike or “listen 
to the words God speaks” (F II 18), 
Kami ga shirasu or “God lets you 
know” (F V II), and Kami ga yu- 
rusu or “God permits” (F V 27. 


This God is the God who manifests 
Himself as a personal God in the first 
person. However, this God is not a 
mere objective other-being, but is a 
subjective other-being which should 
be differentiated from a mere god of 
idealism or anthropemorphism, Ac- 
cording to this, the personal God 
does not stand against man in the 
term of human dimension, but ap- 
pears from behind man or from trans- 
cendental dimension. God as reason 
in at the same time the God of per- 
sonalism forming the I-theu relation- 
ship with man in love. And this was 
the unique characterist’e of the posi- 
tive revelation in Tenrikyo. 

Thus, the nature of the Tenrikyo 
God concept finds its real meaning by 
knowing the self-appearance of God 
Himself in a personal relation to man 
through faith. It may be regarded as 
a sign of the presence of God. 

Relationship between God and the 
Foundress. What then is the role of 
the Foundress? According to Ofude- 
saki, the same term Oya used to re- 
fer to God is sometimes used for the 
Foundress. 


This is indeed the native place of 
Creation, 

And I am the original Parent in hu- 
mand creation. (F VI 55) 

The Parent who began the creation 
of man 

Is living here. This is indeed a fact. 

(F VIII 87) 

These two verses describe the na- 

ture of the Foundress. “I” in the first 

verse implies Miki herself and “Par- 

ent” in the two verses implies that 

the soul of Miki has a significance as 

the womb for the seed of humanity 

in creation. The Foundress as a “Hi- 

nagata” or model of man is an im- 


portant factor in Tenrikyo doctrine. 
According to Dorowmi Koki, the Foun- 
dress is named Izanami no Mikoto 
(Her Augustness the Female Deity 
who Invites; see ten deities). 

If there is any other Creator, 

You may find Him. (F VIII 75) 


No one knows the sincerity of the 2 


Parent 
Who will receive the gift of God for 
man. (F IX 62) | 
Now you must know that even if | 
Their teachings are given through | 
my mouth, 
My mind is indeed Theirs. (F IX 67) 
You must clearly understand that | 
Both Moon and Sun borrow my mouth | 
at the same time lend me my mind. | 
(F XII 68) 


These verses emphasize the nature _ y 
of the Foundress as Kami no Ya- | 
shiro or “Shrine of God,” implying [i* 
that God is dwelling within Miki and |)" 


thus making Miki a human manifes- |) 
tation of God. The concept, “Shrine J) 


of God,” differs in meaning when J}! 


compared with the concept, “media- 


tor,” in other religions. That is, the |f 
concept directly shows the mediatress |) 


not only as a savior or messenger of 


God shown in one verse (F IX 62), | fii 


but also as living manifestation of 
God Himself as shown in the verses 
(F IX 67 and 68) above. In Tenrikyo, 
this nature of the Foundress is called 
the causation dwelling in the soul of 
the Foundress, as indicated before. 


This concept, with the concept of jf °! 


place Jiba and the concept of time for 
revelation, plays an important role in 
Tenrikyo. How then is the Foundress 
related with Jiba and time? Jiba is 
commonly called Oyazato the native 
place where the Parent dwells. This 
symbolic term may be understood as 
the holy place for the purification of 
human mind. 


Though I worked on the teaching 
of Heavenly Reason at this residence 
tor fifty years, why do you uot re- 
al’ze the way of God and the way of 
nature? You must realize that you 
had been in a selfish way without 
knowing the source of real life. It 
had been already in time fulfilled; | 
you must realize this and spend the 
rest of your life purifying your mind 
at this Oyazato. (S 21-11-14). 


This is the Oyazato. Oya implies 
tre meaning of ‘deeper reason and 
originality.’ Thus the importance is 
that you must carry your l'f> jiden-~ 
ufying your heart with <he signifi- 
cance of this place. (S 23-6-23). 

(To be continued) 
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JAPAN’S MOST PRECIOUS 
PRODUCTS 


A Fable 


Once upon a time there was an 
American millionaire named Mr. Fab- 
lous who had worked hard all his 
ife to accumulate money. In 1955, 
1aving arrived at the mature age of 
sixty and being a widower with two 
shildren, he resolved to take a trip 
round the world. He dec ded to visit 
ive countries in Europe and four in 
Asia, specifically England, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, 
Arabia India and Japan. Being a 
ypical American business man, it was 
yard for him to stop making money, 
sven on a vacation. Therefore he 
planned that in each country he visit- 
2>d he would buy what was consid- 
ared its most precious product as a 
souvenir. Later, when he returned to 
the United States, he might sell or 
Keep the product, as he wished. 

To determine the most precious 
product, Mr. Fabulous first consid- 
syed the material from which it was 
made, then the time it took to make 
it and the training and skill of the 
man who made it. In certain cases 
this was a skill that had descended 
from father to son and had taken a 
couple of generations to acquire. Fin- 
ally, he estimated the value of the 
product from his own point of view 
and from that of others, or the sen- 
timental value compared with the 
sales value. Furthermore, he recog- 
nized that there were spiritual as 
well as material values. 


Having arrived in London after an 
uneventful flight across the Atlantic, 
Mr. Fabulous visited the Garden of 
Kew, the Tower, and Trafalgar 
Square. Then he motored down to 
Stratford on Avon, Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. Upon his return to Lon- 
don he went to a bookshop and bought 
—not the complete works of Shake- 
speare—but a complete set of books 
of English common law wh'ch Mr. 
Fabulous considered the foundation 
of the democratic government which 
had been established by English peo- 
ple and was the most precious value 
they had produced. 

Next Mr. Fabulous flew to Cologne, 
Germany, where he took a boat trip 
on the Rhine River and saw all the 
castles built by feudal lords. He knew 
that Germany was outstanding in the 
military arts of war, but considered 
that the art of peace was of para- 


mount importance. Music brings har- 
mony and peace to the soul. He bought 
records of the compositions of 
Beethoven in Germany. 

“Time is money” is a saying com- 
mon in the United States. In Switzer- 
land this is even more true because 
this country exports more watches 
and clocks than any other in the 
world. However, if all the instruments 
for measuring time in the world were 
destroyed by some calamity, astrono- 
mers, by means of a mathematical 
formula based on. star observation, 
could still tell thetime. Mr. Fabulous 
bought watches for his family in this 
country. 


A dress from Paris will make an 
ugly girl beautiful and a pretty girl, 
dazzling. Mr. Fabulous had a _ pro- 
cession of mannikins pass before him 
and finally chose a white dress cov- 
ered with irridescent sequins called 
“The Star of Midnight,” for his 
daughter. In Italy he picked up some 
madonnas by famous painters for 
cortain bare walls in this mansion in 
Illinois. In Turkey he bought oriental 
rugs representing gardens to replace 
the imitation ones he had previously 
trod on floors in his home. In Arabia 
he bought three horses for his fam- 
ily, as they enjoyed riding. His next 
stop was India, where he was granted 
an interview with Mr. Nehru. He of- 
fered to pay Mr. Nehru’s expenses to 
go on a speaking tour of the United 
States to spread the idea of neutral- 
ism or good will to all men. Mr. Nehru 
smiled in a pleased way at the sug- 
gestion, but said that it would be 
better for him to wait-for an invita- 
tion from Washington. 


In thinking about what was Japan’s 
mos! precious product, Mr. Fabulous 
had decided to buy culture pearls. In 
Yokohama, Tokyo and Kobe he visit- 
ed the jewelry stores and learned 
about color, luster and thickness of 
the nacre. He journeyd to Mikimoto’s 
Pearl Island in Ise Bay and saw the 
delicate surgical operation made on 
the oyster in implanting the porce- 
lain core of the pearl. However, there 
was one strange fact that he had re- 
marked, few Japanese women wore 
pearls. One reason might be that they 
were very expensive. Nevertheless, 
Japanese women wore kimonos of silk 
that were more expensive than pearls. 

Mr. Fabulous had noticed Japanese 
women in the kind of detached way 
that he would look at a charming 


doll. They were so pretty and dainty 
that it surprised him how efficient 
and polite they were. He remembered 
how attentively and kindly they had 
served him in restaurants and stoves. 
They were always busy, walking back- 
ward and forward and forever tidying 
up. He had never talked very much 
to any of them, perhaps because he 
didn’t speak Japanese. However, the 
maid at the hotel where he stayed 
spoke English and he resolved to ask 
her why the Japanese ladies didn’t 
wear pearls. 

The next morning Mr. Fabulous 
made himself comfortable in an arm- 
chair and read the newspaper to 
await the maid who always came to 
clean his room at about 9 o’clock. A 
timid knock sounded on the door. Mr. 
Fabulous had _ previously shouted, 
“Come in!” This morning he went to 
the door, opened it, and said, ‘‘Good 
morning, Miss Cherryblossom.” This 
was his name for all Japanese girls 
if he didn’t know their correct names. 
“Good morning, Mr. Fabulous,” she 
replied, smiling. 

That smile, it brightened her face 
like the sun lightens the world. For 
weeks Mr. Fabulous had been looking 
at pearls to judge their value. Now, 
when he saw Cherryblossom’s teeth, 
they looked more beautiful to him 
than the most precious pearls he had 
examined in jewelry shops. Further- 
more, she smiled not only with her 
mouth, but also with her eyes. Good 
nature and the unselfishness of serv- 
ing and pleasing others beamed from 
her eyes. Suddenly Mr. Fabulous 
knew why Japanese women didn’t 
wear pearls. He didn’t need to ask 
Miss Cherryblossom. It was because 
pearls would look dull and faded in 
contrast to the radiant whiteness of 
teeth. 

Mr. Fabulous changed his mind 
about pearls being Japan’s most pre- 
cious product. It is the smile of her 
people, the smile which is the out- 
ward manifestation of the inner de- 
sire to please, to do their best to live 
up to the responsibilities that life has 
placed upon them in whatever station 
of life they are placed. Need I tell 
you that Mr. Fabulous and Miss 
Cherryblossom were married in the 
office of the American consul? Thus 
he took back to America what he 
knew was the best souvenir of his 
entire trip and Japan’s most precious 
product, the smile of a_ beautiful 
woman. (by C. P.) 
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Risei Students in Japan 


On October 1, 1955, in Yokohama, 
the Niseis landed in Japan. They had 
probably heard of their parents’ coun- 
try through stories told them. It has 
been a year now since they arrived in 
the land of their ancestors. 

Now in Ojiba, what do they see, 
what do they feel, what do they study 
and what kind of daily life do they 
lead. 

In this far country, they probably 
are the center of interest to their par- 
ents and also to the Tenrikyo people 
in Japan. 

From November 1955 through Feb- 
ruary, they attended Tenri Univer- 
sity as elective students. All the Nisei 
were taught by University professors 
and studied in a special room by them- 
selves. The subjects were Japanese 
language and grammar, Japanese lit- 
erature and history of Japan, 

A few had studied a little Japanese 
previously while others had no such 
experience. Their speaking capacity 
was limited. By putting them alto- 
gether in one class proved a mistake. 
So in April they attended class with 
private teachers. Here is the introduc- 
tion to the five teachers and the six 
Niseis. 


TEACHERS: 

Mr. Ken Sakai—Lecturer at Tenri 
University, graduate of Tokyo Uni- 
versity, English Department. 

Mr. Fujio Ikoma—Tenrikyo Over- 
sea Department, graduate of Tokyo 
University, German Department. 
Mr. Kazuo Takahashi-— Tenrikyo 
Oversea Department, graduate of To- 
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hoku University, Psychology Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Kazuyo Matsuo — Tenrikyo 
Oversea Department, graduate of 
Tenri Foreign Language School, Chi- 
nese Department. 

Mr. Yoshichika Nikaido—Tenrikyo 
Oversea Department, graduate of 
Tenri University, English-American 
Department. 

NISEI STUDENTS: 

Miss Ikuko Yoshida— UCLA (1 
year), graduated Shuyoka in June, 
eldest daughter of Rev. S. Yoshida. 
(Dendocho) returned to United Statcs 
in October. 

Miss Kazuko Muranaka — Castle 
High School, second daughter of Rev. 
T. Muranaka (Gardena Church). 

Miss Yoshiko Ito—Graduated Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, eldest 
daughter of Rev. K. Ito (San Pedro 
Church). 

Miss Michiyo Funo — Graduated 
University of Chicago, eldest daugh- 
ter of Rev. M. Funo (Washington 
Church). 

Mr. Yasunobu Kojima—Sacramento 
J. C. (2 years), eldest son of Rev. 
K. Kojima (Sacramento Church). 

Mr. Jim Miyano—Graduated Exsst 
Los Angeles Junior College, eldest 
son of Rev. Y. Miyano (South Cali- 
fornia Church), returned to the Unit- 
ed State in May. 

They have borrowed three small 
classrooms in the newly built Oyasato 
Yakata. Following is a schedule of 
each of the students: 

MISS IKU YOSHIDA: 

In June, she graduated from Shu- 
yoka, a three month missionary school 
and attended’ Koshu (seminar for 


Nicei’s at the International Students Association Conference at Tenri 


| 
| 


ministership) in October. During Sep- 
tember, she studied Japanese and the 
Tenrikyo Doctrine. At Senshuka she 
studied the Tenrikyo Doctrine which | 
consists of Ofudesaki, history of Ten-. 
rikyo Church and listened to Tenri-} 
kyo speeches. Japanese was taught | 
to her by Mr. Takahashi and Mr, 

Nikaido. She used the fifth grade_ 
grammar school textbook and the | 
table of revised kanji (Chinese char- 
acters) and studied reading and writ- | 
ing kanji. Besides studying Japa-| 
nese, she took flower arrangement 
and koto (Japanese harp) lessons. | 
MISS KAZ MURANAKA: 

On Monday, Wednesday and Fri | 
day (she uses the fourth grade gram- | 
mar school textbook) with Mr. Nika- | 
ido as her teacher. She studies read- | 
ing and writing kanji and Japanese | 
grammar. On Tuesday, Thursday and } 
Saturday, she has classes with Miss | 
Matsuo for composition, writing kanji | 
and conversation. | 
MISS YOSH ITO: 

On Monday and Tuesday with re || 
Sakai, she studies Japanese literature. i 
She is now reading Soseki Natsume’s | 
“Kokoro” in both Japanese and Eng- | 
lish. On. Friday and Saturday w:th | 
Mr. Ikoma she is studying the his- 
tory of Japan (junior high school | 
level) and is given lectures on the | 
progress of Japan. She is also read-— 
ing short stories of the Meiji-Taisho | 
Era. In between classes she also at- 
tends Senshuka. In her spare time she 
takes lessons in flower arrangement, 
koto and penmanship. 

MISS MICH FUNO: 

_She attends the same school class 
as Miss Ito, having Mr. Sakai on Mon- 
day and Tuesday and Mr. Ikoma on 
Friday and Saturday. In her spare 
time she takes lessons in Japanese 
brushwork art with Mr. Inui, a Tenri 
Junior High School teacher, as her 
instructor. She also takes lessons in 
koto. 
MR. YAS KOJIMA: 

He studies with Mr. Nikaido on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. On 
Monday he studies the history of the 
Foundress, Wednesday, he reads So- 
seki Natsume’s “Botchan” and on 
Friday he uses the fifth grade gram- 
mar school textbook, and studies read- 
ing and writing kanji and also Ja- 
pynese grammar. On Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday he studies compo- 
sition and grammar, writing kanji_ 
and the history of Japan with Miss 
Matsuo. 


(To be contizzed) 
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